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A CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES IN THE SENNACHERIB 
(TAYLOE) INSCRIPTION. 

By Lester Bradner, Jr., 

New Haven, Conn. 



In order to obtain a complete classification it seemed necessary to take 
account not merely of complete sentences, but even of short clauses. In the 
following discussion therefore, I have considered as a sentence any clause con- 
sisting of a predicate with a subject or object, where this was not a pronominal 
suffix, even a verb or predicate alone, provided it was joined by a conjunction to 
the preceding clause. 

I have followed in the main the order of treatment of the sentence outlined 
in Delitzsch's Assyrian Grammar. My first work, therefore, was to divide the 
sentences among the various main classes of Declarative, Relative, Negative, 
Cohortative, and Imperative, then to consider the peculiarities of each class, and 
finally, to tabulate the results of an investigation of the connection of sentences. 

First then the results of the general classification are as follows : 

Table I. 



Total. 



Declarative 

Relative 

Negative... . 
Imperatve . . 
Cohortative 

Total... 



I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


42 


53 


52 


53 


56 


38 


6 


6 


14 


8 


10 


15 


3 


2 


4 


3 


4 
4 


2 
8 


48 


59 


66 


61 


70 


61 



294 

59 

18 

4 

8 

365 



The figures show a great lack of variety of style : Declarative and Relative 
are the two great classes, the Negative sentences being distributed between them, 
while the Imperative and Cohortative sentences occur each in a mass in the fifth 
and sixth columns. No Prohibitive or Interrogative sentences were found, nor 
any conditional Clauses. 

More interesting is the tabulation of the order of Subject, Object, and Predi- 
cate, in the 294 cases of Declarative sentences. 
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Hebbaica. 
Table II. 



Okdek of Declar. Sentences. 


i. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Total. 


Predicate (incomplete) 

Object, Predicate 


5 
32 

8 
4 


9 
32 
11 

3 

2 


6 
30 
7 
4 
1 


7 
30 
12 

9 

2 


14 

27 

10 

12 

3 


2 
24 
6 
6 
3 


43 

175 


Predicate, Object 


54 


Subject, Predicate 


38 




11 






Subject, Object, Predicate 

Subject, Predicate, Object 

Object, Subject, Predicate 

Predicate, Object, Subject 

Object, Predicate, Object 

Object, Object, Predicate 


1 

2 

1 

1 


2 

1 
1 

1 


1 


5 
1 


5 

2 

1 

2 


i 

2 i 

1 

1 

• • i 
1 


16 
4 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 


Total Declarative Sentences. 


42 


53 


52 


53 


56 


38 i 

1 


294 



A consideration of these results shows the force of the rule already estab- 
lished, that the normal order in Assyrian is Subject, Object, Predicate, or in 
general, that the Predicate should come last. This order is preserved 228 times. 
Delitzsch regards the transposed order as an indicative of emphasis laid upon the 
parts transposed. But the total number of inverted order, some eighty cases 
seems much larger than could be accounted for by emphasis alone, in a style so 
uniform as in this inscription. I think that the other principles can be deduced 
which will account for a large number of cases of inversion where it is hard to see 
any special reason for emphasis. We are familiar with the stereotyped formula 
used to describe the destruction wrought by the invading monarch: Mahaz- 
anisu almi akgud, abbul, akkur, ina isati akmu, usemi karmig. 

It illustrates excellently the Assyrian fondness for grouping together a num- 
ber of verbs. This predilection will, I believe, account for the majority of the 
cases of inverted order in short clauses, and for many in long sentences. "When 
two short sentences are thrown together the tendency seems to be to follow the 
chiastic order, bringing the two verbs together in the middle. I may quote one 
or two examples : 

1.27,27. Ana ekallisu sa kirib Babili hadis erumma, aptema 
bit nisirtisu. 

VI. 33. Isdasa irma, ikupa risasa. 
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I have counted some eighteen cases of the pure chiastic order [I. 26-27 ; II. 
29, 43-44, 57, 64, 68, 77, 79, 83; III. 26, 47-48, 48-49; IV. 14-15, 42, 47; V. 49; 
VI. 33, 49-50], and the list might be greatly increased by counting in incomplete 
sentences, cases of adverbial inversion, etc. 

Again it appears to be a habit of the historian to make use of the inverted 
order in closing a period. Where a paragraph ends, after the same thought has 
been carried on through a number of clauses, the closing sentence very frequently 
has its subject or object, or some adverbial phrase after the verb. I have noted 
about twenty-four examples of this [1. 18, 61, 62 ; II. 8, 18, 29, 46, 57, 64, 83 ; III. 
11, 29, 41, 50, 65 ; IV. 11, 32, 42, 79 ; V. 49, 69 ; VI. 24, 41, 73], and more might 
be made by reducing the length of the paragraph. This rule is not so universal 
as the one previously discussed, but is often found operating in conjunction with 
it. The two principles together account for very many of the cases of transposi- 
tion in this inscription, and relieve us from the necessity of searching for the 
emphasis in every case of inversion. 

The normal position of the adjective is, of course, following the noun, as in 
Hebrew. The few exceptions to this rule found in the inscription seem to be for 
the sake of emphasis. Adverbs and prepositional phrases regularly precede the 
verb, very often coming at the head of the sentence. Contradictions of this order 
can be explained by the principles above applied to transpositions of Subject, Ob- 
ject, and Predicate. Where the style is picturesque and rapid, almost poetical, as 
in the fifth column, exceptions to the normal are very frequent. The more per- 
haps, because adverbs are not so much used in plain prose as in a more exalted 
style. 

Several interesting cases of a double object occur, showing that the verb in 
such a case usually finds its place between the two. 

The Belative Sentence. 

Here the order is very much more limited by the nature of the sentence, 
which obliges the subject or the object to stand first, except in the case of a con- 
junctive relative clause. The regular position of the verb, however, is still last, 
and the exceptions are comparatively few, and easily explained by principles 
already stated. For table III. see the following page. 

In regard to the use of a final vowel with the verb of a relative sentence, 
Delitzsch's rule is that the present, preterite, and permansive, (except the third 
Fern. Sing.) must assume a vowel, usually u, though many examples of a are also 
found. A comparison of all the relative sentences in this inscription shows that 
the rule holds in every case. See table IV. 

There are fifty-one examples of attributive relative clauses, while eight are 
conjunctive. See table V. The latter are introduced by mala [I. 10], asar 
twice [III. 76-77; V. 24], arki [V. 5], ki [V. 15], ultu [VI. 2527], and inuma 
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Hebraic a. 



[VI. 56-57]. Three cases occur where the verb of the relative sentence is lacking 
[1.26; III. 19; IV. 73]. 

Table III. 



Order of Relative Sentences. 


i. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Total. 


Subject £ p re di ca te 


4 

1 

1 


3 

1 
1 

1 


9 
1 

2 

1 
1 


3 
4 

1 


3 
1 

2 

3 
1 


10 
1 
1 

1 

2 


32 


Object s - cloulv "* LC 
Predicate, Object 


3 


Subject I Object ) Pr edicate 
Object (Subject r reaicate "- 

Subject l predicate \ Sub J ect - 
Object \ -^reuicate, j 0bject 

Object, Predicate, Object 

fficf! Remitted) 

Predicate (incomplete) 


11 

5 
1 
3 
4 






Total Belative Sentences. . . 


6 


6 


14 


8 


10 


15 


59 



Table IV. 



Verbs endings in Rel. Sentences. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Total. 


Ending in u 


5 


6 


10 

2 

1 


7 


7 
2 
1(?) 


12 
4 

2 


47 


" "a 


8 


" " i 


1 


No endings 


3 






Total 


5 


6 


13 


7 


10 


18 


59 







Table V- 



Kinds op Relative Sentences. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


VI. 


V. 


VI. 


Total. 




5 
1 


6 


13 
1 


8 


8 

2 


n 

4 


51 




8 






Total 


6 


6 


14 


8 


10 


15 


59 







Negative Sentences. 
Delitzsch suggests as a working hypothesis that of the two negative particles 
ul and la may be employed in both principal clauses, while la may be employed 
in both principal and subordinate sentences [p. 352]. What light is shed on this 
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Table VI. 



Use of Negatives. 


i. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Total,. 


Ul 


2 


1 

2 


1 
3 


•• 

3 


2 

2 


1 
1 


6 


La 


13 






Total 


2 


3 


4 


3 


4 


2 


18 







question by this inscription ? We find a total of eighteen negative sentences of 
which five, all principal clauses, contain ul, thirteen use la, eleven of which 
are subordinate. 

So the rule seems to hold good. But the large proportion of subordinate 
clauses in which 1 a is used suggests the question whether its use cannot be con- 
fined to subordinate constructions. We have only two examples to the contrary 
in the inscription. 

IV. 30. U nisi sa sar Elamtum aslulamma, la eziba multahtu. 

VI. 32. Tamlusa ul ibsi; subatsa suhhuratma la nukulat 
epistas. 

Is it possible that these could be translated so as to give the idea of result ? 
If so we would have no use of la in a principal clause in this inscription. If not 
we must fall back upon Delitzsch's rule. 

COHOETATIVE AND IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 

Both of these groups of sentences occur in direct quotations. The Imperative 
sentences, four in number, are all together in the fifth column [11. 23-24] and are 
not in any way remarkable except for a sort of parallelism, by which in the first 
two the verb comes first, but last in the two with an emphatic -ma. The eight 
Cohortative sentences are found in a body at the end of the sixth column. They 
are perfectly regular, and easily distinguished by the particle 1 u , which unites 
with the verb in each case. 

In regard to the connection of sentences, I have given attention not so much 
to the tenses of the verbs as to the use of the conjunctions u and -ma. The fol- 
lowing table shows their relative frequency : 

Table VII. 



Connection or Sentences. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Total. 


Connected by -ma 


14 

2 

25 

1 


22 

1 

35 


27 
1 

27 


22 
1 

33 
1 


18 

1 

41 

2 


11 

3 
36 

2 


114 


" " u 


9 


Uuconnected 


197 


Cases of - m a emphatic 


6 


Total 


42 


58 


55 


57 


62 


52 


326 
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The sparing use of u (only nine times as compared with -ma 114 times) is 
surprising. We find it, of course, much more frequently connecting nouns or 
adjectives. I have not been able to discover any reason for the choice of u in these 
cases [I. 16, 74 ; II. 58 ; III. 11 ; IV. 17 ; V. 72 ; VI. 11, 45, 62], but I do not think 
they all accord with Delitzsch's rule that u is the most usual copula, that it is 
used in joining together sentences that have otherwise no intimate connection 
[p. 229-230]. A question as to the use of ma : how often has it an emphatic, 
how often a conjunctive force ? This is frequently difficult to determine. The 
large number of sentences without conjunctions (197 out of 365) would seem to 
show that a close connection by means of particles, such as is found, for instance, 
in Greek, was not considered necessary, and therefore we may often feel free to 
deny the conjunctive force in favor of the emphasis. Especially is this true in a 
series of clauses closely connected logically, with only one or two of which ma is 
used. From the nature of the case examples are rare where the emphatic force 
alone can be admitted. Six such, however, occur in this inscription [I. 27 ; IV. 
69 ; V. 4, 24; VI. 11, 36], and there are many probable examples of the emphatic 
use. The conjunctive use seems very closely united with the logical sequence of 
the sentence, and it is possible in many cases to mark off the paragraphs of a pas- 
sage by observing the use of -ma. A general rule, then, drawn from cases 
examined in this inscription would be that - ma as a conjunction is used in short 
verbal sentences, or where the logical connection is close. Its occurrence else- 
where is generally to be regarded as emphatic. 

I had hoped to obtain some material bearing on circumstantial clauses, but 
so few cases occurred in this inscription that no basis was afforded for discussion. 



